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FOREWORD 

This  booklet  is  written  for  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  who  want  to  do  something  for  Christ 
in  the  world  to-day. 

It  is  intended  to  sketch  very  briefly,  in  the 
form  of  imaginary  letters,  what  should  be  the 
background  for  enthusiastic  action  if  such  action 
is  to  be  the  best  possible  action. 

Some  of  what  is  written  here  has  been  written 
before,  but  either  in  books  that  are  unobtainable 
by  the  sort  of  people  for  whom  I  am  writing, 
or  in  a  style  that  is  too  dry. 

B.  W. 
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LETTER  ONE 
DEAR  MARY, 

Your  letter  gave  me  no  surprise. 

You  have  had  so  many  activities  that  I  knew 
a  reaction  would  soon  set  in  and  that  you  would 
want  none  at  all.  Although  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  this  and  although  I  do  not  want  my 
letter  necessarily  to  cause  you  to  resume  your 
activities,  I  should  yet  like  to  point  out  that 
there  can  be  a  relationship  between  activity  and 
devotion.  You  think  there  can't  be  this  relation 
ship  because  your  activities  have  crushed,  or 
become  a  substitute  for,  your  devotion. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  desire  that 
you  should  go  back  on  the  decision  contained 
in  your  letter  because  of  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  I  think  your  decision  to  'drop  out  of 
things'  may  be  very  excellent.  But  in  fairness 
to  all  that  we  have  done  together  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  enthusiasm  for  action  not 
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only  can,  but — as  you  have  proved — should  have 
a  background. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  in  the  world 
who  are  active  can  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  first  group  consists  of  those  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  natural  energy.  These  survey  the 
disordered  world  and  perceive  in  it  an  oppor 
tunity  of  using  their  energy — and  there  are 
numerous  opportunities!  Everywhere  there  are 
parties  and  organisations  clamouring  to  be 
joined:  Join  this,  become  a  member  of  that, 
enrol  here,  write  your  name  on  the  dotted 
line,  sign  on  NOW.  And,  wanting  to  use  their 
energy,  they  discover  what  organisation  best 
suits  their  temperament,  and  join  that. 

The  second  group  consists  of  those  who  are 
not  naturally  activist  at  all.  However,  their 
intelligence  or  their  compassion  forces  them 
to  action  although  it  is  against  their  natural 
inclinations.  The  action  of  these  people  will 
be  lasting  because  it  is  based  on  a  conviction, 
whereas,  with  the  first  group,  the  desire  to  be 
active  precedes  the  conviction  from  which  such 
a  desire  should  emerge,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
the  whole  fabrication  of  activity  is  built  on  sand. 
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Let  us  take  the  instance  of  selling  the  Catholic 
Worker. 

Now  I  feel  that  many  of  us  embarked  on  this 
because  we  thought  it  was  fun.  We  had  never 
been  news-vendors  before.  Also,  we  did  want 
to  canalise  in  some  way  our  vague  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and,  being 
naturally  active,  we  chose  this  way.  Now,  I 
suppose,  something  seems  to  you  more  fun  than 
this  brand  of  activity  and,  besides,  you  have 
realised  that  a  certain  degree  of  self-sacrifice  is 
involved.  So  you  are  going  to  stop. 

This  shows  how  important  it  is  to  have  the 
conviction  first,  for  only  in  that  way  can  our 
moods  and  caprices  be  governed  by  the  more 
permanent  knowledge  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  right. 

You  once  told  me  how  you  were  taught 
religion  at  school.  You  said  that  it  wasn't 
until  exam  time  that  you  were  properly  taught 
at  all,  and  that  then  you  had  to  learn  five 
parables  off  by  heart,  and  five  miracles,  and 
so  on.  And  that  you  learnt  the  catechism  parrot- 
wise  without  ever  knowing  what  it  all  really 
meant.  You  said  that  you  never  had  an  idea 
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of  what  Christ  was  like,  and  saying  "Infinitely 
adorable  God"  was  just  words,  detached  from 
any  feeling. 

Now  some  people  are  loving  by  nature  and 
others  are  not.  For  those  who  are  not  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  intellect  into  play — 
the  intellect  that  knows  God  is  adorable  whether 
the  emotions  feel  it  or  not.  But  you,  as  I  said, 
have  not  got,  nor  ever  could  have,  this  detached 
sort  of  knowledge;  you  live  very  much  in  your 
emotions  and  have  a  great  capacity  for  love. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  for  you  that  you 
should  love  Christ  and  not  just  know  that  He 
is  lovable.  Heaven  knows  I  can't  tell  you  to 
love  Him! — any  more  than  I  could  tell  you  to 
love  a  person  of  your  acquaintance.  All  I  can 
suggest  is  that  you  read  a  few  things  about  Him — 
a  thing  you  say  you  have  never  yet  done.  I  think 
you  might  read  the  Gospels,  lingering  especially 
over  St.  John's  because  it  is  the  most  loving. 

And  I  have  thought  of  two  or  three  things 
that  might  help  you. 

Very  often  we  love  a  person — because  we  are 
so  imitative — if  we  know  that  other  people  love 
that  person  too.  If  we  know  that  someone  is 
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loved  by  lots  of  other  people,  that  person  seems 
lovable  even  though  we  have  never  met  him 
or  her;  and  when  the  meeting  takes  place  we 
are  more  than  ready  to  love,  too,  and  to  make 
all  sorts  of  allowances.  Well,  I  know,  and  you 
will  know  when  you  have  read  the  Gospels, 
that  Christ  was  passionately  loved  by  those 
who  knew  Him  personally. 

Listen  to  this:  "Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  saw  two  brethren — Simon,  called  Peter, 
and  Andrew,  his  brother — casting  a  net  into 
the  sea,  for  they  were  fishers.  And  he  saith 
unto  them  'Follow  me'  .  .  .  and  straightway 
they  left  their  nets  and  followed  him."  And 
later  on  He  met  two  more  men  to  whom  he 
said  "Follow  me,"  "and  they  immediately  left 
the  ship  of  their  father  and  followed  him." 

Then  there  are  two  passages  to  do  with  Peter. 
"And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  morning,  Jesus 
went  to  them,  walking  on  the  sea.  And  when 
the  disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  they 
were  troubled,  saying  'It  is  a  spirit,'  and  they 
cried  out  for  fear.  But  straightway  Jesus  spake 
to  them  saying  'Be  of  good  cheer;  it  is  I;  be 
not  afraid.'  And  Peter  answered  him  and  said 
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'  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee  upon 
the  water.'  And  he  said  'Gome.'  And  when 
Peter  was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked 
on  the  water,  to  go  to  Jesus."  And  the  other: 
"After  that  he  (Jesus)  poureth  water  into  a 
basin  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet  and 
to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was 
girded.  Then  he  cometh  to  Simon  Peter  and 
Peter  said  to  him:  'Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my 
feet  .  .  .  thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.'  Jesus 
answered  him:  'If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast 
no  part  with  me.'  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  him: 
'Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands 
and  my  head."3 

And  this:  "Then  Mary" — who  was  a  poor 
woman — "took  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spike 
nard,  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus 
and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair."  And  you 
will  see  what  John's  love  was  when  you  read 
his  Gospel. 

You,  who  love  strong  personalities  when  you 
see  them  on  the  films,  consider  the  personality 
of  a  man  who,  in  three  years,  organised  the 
Church  to  which  you  belong,  now,  after  two 
thousand  years.  And  during  those  two  thousand 
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years,  man  has  missed  no  opportunity  of  trying 
to  spoil  it — both  by  loving  it  and  hating  it. 

You,  who  love  the  world  so  much,  consider 
that  God,  Who  Christ  is,  made  you — that  you 
would  never  have  seen  and  felt  the  lovely  things 
you  have  seen  and  felt  but  for  Him — and  that 
He  chose  to  make  you  rather  than  another  girl 
who  might  have  been  your  mother's  third  child. 
You  will  notice,  too,  when  you  read  the  Gospels, 
that  Christ  expresses  all  the  views  that  you 
hold.  This  sounds  absurd,  but  the  strange  thing 
is  that  the  doctrines  He  taught  have  become 
so  familiar  to  us  and  we  express  them  so  glibly, 
that  it  will  come  as  a  shock  of  delight  to  you 
to  see  that  He  said  them  at  all! 

But  this  is  trivial.  Love  is  too  delicate  and 
personal  a  thing  to  talk  about.  It  is  the  one 
emotion  that  makes  words  nonsensical.  The 
manifestations  of  love,  however,  are  less  secret: 
and  we  know  that  for  love  of  Christ  alone  people 
have  suffered  torture,  burning  and  crucifixion; 
wars  have  been  fought;  cultures  have  been  built 
up;  and  men  and  women  have  died  from  the 
sheer  intensity  of  their  love. 

Now  I  think  there  is  a  second  thing  on  which 
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our  action  should  be  based — and  it  leads  on 
directly  from  the  first.  That  is  prayer. 

I  remember  you  once  told  me  that  you  never 
prayed  in  solitude;  that  you  never  consciously 
addressed  yourself  to  God.  You  said  that  you 
found  it  sufficiently  of  a  prayer  to  sell  the  paper 
and  to  love  selling  it  and  to  explain  what  it 
was  to  the  people  who  eyed  the  word  'worker' 
suspiciously.  You  got  a  kick  out  of  explaining 
to  Catholics  that  Christ  was  a  worker  and  that 
the  word  was  not  the  monopoly  of  the  Communist 
Party.  And  that,  you  said,  took  the  place  of 
prayer.  And  you  said  it  felt  so  lovely  walking 
along  with  a  bundle  of  papers  on  your  arm 
and  looking  at  a  sunset  that  there  was  no  need 
to  pray.  I  used  to  observe  how  picturesque  you 
felt.  And,  you  see,  because  it  hasn't  lasted — 
this  lovely  feeling  of  yours — I  am  justified  in 
criticising  your  attitude. 

Now  we  have  the  example  of  every  great 
Christian  that  has  ever  lived  to  show  us  that 
conscious  prayer  alone  with  God  must  necessarily 
go  hand  in  hand  with  action  for  him.  I  think 
that  any  action  of  ours  will  be  less  than  worth 
less  unless  we  combine  it  with  conscious  prayer 
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— prayer  that  is  difficult  and  mental.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  can  build  up  that  'interior 
castle'  that  will  enable  us  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  rebuffs  that  our  action  may  so  well  meet 
with,  and  will  also  enable  us  to  be  indifferent 
to  our  moods.  I  may  also  add  that  prayer 
will  make  our  action  much  more  effective  than 
it  could  ever  be  without  it.  Action  that  over 
flows  from  contemplation  is  much  more  stupen 
dous  action  than  action  that  begins  straightaway 
as  action.  The  three  years'  action  of  Christ, 
for  example,  followed  thirty  years  of  contempla 
tion  and  was  combined  with  intense  prayer  even 
so.  St.  Theresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  are 
known  as  contemplatives,  yet  their  lives  contained 
intenser  activity  than  you  or  I  could  hope  to 
achieve  although  we  are  naturally  active.  But 
you  should  read  the  lives  of  the  first  Jesuits  if 
you  really  want  to  understand  what  I  mean. 

About  prayer  I  know  very  little  and  can  only 
tell  you  one  or  two  things  that  have  occurred 
to  me. 

It  has  always  seemed  an  amazing  thing  to 
me  that,  at  early  Mass,  it  is  we  who  decide 
whether  we  shall  go  to  Communion  or  not.  It 
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is  not  He  Who  chooses  whether  to  come  to  us 
on  any  given  occasion,  but  we,  we  who  select 
either  to  receive  Him  or  not,  and  all  the  time 
He  is  there,  as  it  were  waiting  on  our  decision. 
Now  this  seems  symbolic  of  a  very  important 
truth:  that  God  is  always  there  loving  us  and 
it  is  our  choice  whether  we  open  the  doors  of 
our  soul  to  let  His  love  in  or  not.  His  love  is 
always  there,  equal  for  anybody,  and  it  is  you, 
me,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  elect  whether  to 
let  that  love  in  or  not.  I  shall  quote  something 
that  Paul  Claudel  has  written.  His  text  is  a 
phrase  from  the  Apocalypse:  Ecce  sto  ad  ostium 
et  pulso — behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock. 
Claudel  writes:  "Who  has  knocked?  There  is 
no  mistake;  it  is  He  Who  comes  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  He  of  Whom  it  is  written:  'Behold 
the  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet 
Him!'  .  .  .  What  door  is  it  save  the  disused 
door  of  our  soul?  .  .  .  God  does  not  knock, 
merely,  He  pushes.  He  touches  with  one  of 
those  sudden  touches  which  stop  the  heart  .  .  . 
He  only  meets  that  hard,  unmoving  wall.  Ah, 
Lord,  we  will  try  to  open  unto  You.  We  know 
it  hurts  You  to  keep  knocking  at  us.  .  .  ." 
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Does  it  help  you  to  know  that  God  is  not 
only  waiting,  but  knocking,  and  that  every 
thing  depends  on  you?  Does  that  make  prayer 
easier? 

And  then  there  is  something  even  more 
amazing  than  this  waiting  of  Our  Lord's.  It 
is  contained  in  these  words:  "Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us."  We  actually  set  Our  Lord  the  example. 
He  goes  on  to  say:  "For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive 
you:  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  you."  Every 
thing,  in  fact,  depends  on  you. 

And  remember,  too,  that  God  isn't  far  away 
but  very  near  for  "the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered." 

Then  once  we  have  achieved  the  right  sort 
of  prayer,  it  is  right  that  action  should  follow. 
St.  Theresa  said:  "The  kind  of  prayer  which 
is  the  most  acceptable  to  our  Saviour  is  that 
which  produces  the  best  results  ...  I  will 
call  good  results  those  which  show  themselves 
in  works." 


LETTER  TWO 
DEAR  MARY, 

You  write  and  say  that  it  is  no  use  quoting 
the  saints  at  you  because  they  mean  nothing 
to  you.  I  know  you  meant  me  to  be  shocked 
by  this,  as  you  thought,  bold  and  original  out 
look.  Actually  I  wasn't  shocked  at  all,  for  it 
is  a  thing  that  most  people  feel  at  one  time 
or  another. 

I  think  the  reason  why  so  many  of  us  feel 
like  this  about  the  saints  is  because  stupendous 
love  is  now  discredited.  If  a  man  and  a  woman 
love  each  other  so  much  that  they  marry  and 
after  ten  years  still  love  each  other  ardently, 
they  are  not  only  objects  of  surprise  and  amuse 
ment,  but  also  of  contempt.  The  idea  is  that 
they  are  not  getting  the  fun  and  experience 
out  of  life  that  more  transitory  loves  are  supposed 
to  provide.  It  might  as  easily  be  said  that  the 
transitory  lovers  are  not  getting  the  experience 
of  a  lasting  love — but  that  is  not  looked  on  as 
an  experience  by  the  experience-hunters.  And 
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have  you  ever  noticed  that  those  who  are  all 
out  for  experience  never  think  of  wanting  to 
experience  asceticism? 

I  think  if  stupendous  love  were  not  smiled 
at,  you  would  understand  the  saints  much 
better,  for  they  are  people  who  love  God 
literally  with  all  their  mind  and  heart  and 
strength  and  whose  love  increases  as  the  years 
go  by.  If  you  heard  it  said  that  a  man  loved 
a  woman  so  much  that  he  would  do  anything 
for  her,  you  would  be  full  of  admiration.  Why 
don't  you  admire  a  man  who  would  do  any 
thing  for  God? 

Chesterton  has  expressed  this  very  well.  He 
says  that  the  clue  to  some  of  the  apparently 
fantastic  actions  of  the  saints  "can  be  best 
found  in  the  stories  of  lovers  when  they  seemed 
to  be  rather  like  lunatics.  Tell  it  as  the  tale 
of  one  of  the  Troubadours,  and  the  wild  things 
he  would  do  for  his  lady,  and  the  whole  of  the 
modern  puzzle  disappears.  In  such  a  romance 
there  would  be  no  contradiction  between  the  poet 
gathering  flowers  in  the  sun  and  enduring  a 
freezing  vigil  in  the  snow,  between  his  glorifying 
gold  and  purple  and  perversely  going  about  in 
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rags,  between  his  showing  pathetically  a  hunger 
for  a  happy  life  and  a  thirst  for  a  heroic  death. 
All  these  riddles  would  easily  be  resolved  in 
the  simplicity  of  any  noble  love." 

When  someone  who  loves  God  very  much  is 
ascetic  for  His  sake  or  does  what  you  think 
strange  and  unnatural  things  for  His  sake,  do 
you  think  he  is  inflicting  this  on  himself?  Or 
do  you  think  he  is  doing  it  because  he  thinks 
God  wants  him  to?  If  you  think  he  inflicts  it 
on  himself  you  know  nothing  of  the  principle 
of  love.  Do  you  know  that  a  whole  section  of 
Napoleon's  army,  fully  armed,  threw  itself  into 
a  river  in  front  of  Napoleon's  eyes  to  show 
him  how  much  he  was  loved?  All  the  men 
were  drowned,  though  they  had  intended  merely 
to  do  something  wild  and  heroic  and  eventually 
to  get  to  the  other  side.  They  plunged  head 
long  in  just  because  they  loved  and  admired 
so  much  that  they  had  to  do  something  to 
show  it.  And  if  people  can  do  that  for  Napoleon, 
what  ought  they  not  to  be  able  to  do  for  Christ! 

Secondly,  if  you  think  a  saint  is  ascetic  because 
he  thinks  God  wants  him  to  be,  you  again 
know  nothing  of  the  whole  principle  of  love. 
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If  a  man  loves  a  woman,  does  he  lavish  flowers 
on  her  because  she  commands  him  to  do  so? 
Isn't  it,  rather,  his  greatest  joy  to  do  anything, 
anything,  to  show  how  much  he  loves? 
Chesterton  says:  "People  will  ask  what  cruel 
kind  of  God  can  have  demanded  sacrifice  and 
self-denial.  They  will  have  lost  the  clue  to  all 
that  lovers  have  meant  by  love  and  will  not 
understand  that  it  was  because  the  thing  was 
not  demanded  that  it  was  done." 

Here  is  another  interpretation  of  what  is 
called  the  'excesses'  of  the  saints,  this  time 
from  Ida  Goudenhove:  "God  can  even  see  the 
dumb  love  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul. 
But  man  needs  to  believe  in  his  own  love.  Love 
is  ever  travailing  for  expression.  'God  does 
not  ask  this ! '  is  the  recurrent  exclamation  of 
the  bourgeois,  afraid  that  such  exaggeration 
might  be  set  up  as  the  normal  standard.  Of 
course  God  does  not  require  these  things  .  .  . 
the  saint  requires  it  of  himself  because  he  is 
a  lover,  a  young  lover  who  thinks  he  must 
continually  draw  his  sweetheart's  attention  to 
himself  and  his  love,  so  that  she  may  have  no 
doubts  of  it  or  him.  He  tests  and  proves  it 
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again  and  again,  each  time  more  severely, 
more  madly  if  you  like,  and  recks  nothing  of 
the  labour  and  bitter  pains." 

Do   the  saints   still   mean  nothing  to  you? 

You  say,  I  am  ashamed  to  see,  that  they 
seem  always  to  be  suppressing  their  simple 
human  feelings,  their  emotions  and  inclinations, 
whereas  you,  I  suppose,  indulge  yours.  If  only 
you  knew  how  little  you  indulged  yours  com 
pared  with  the  saints!  I  will  give  you  a  trivial 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Do  you  remember 
that  evening  when  you  said  you  were  feeling 
so  happy  that  you  would  like  to  do  cartwheels 
all  down  Oxford  Street?  Did  you  do  those 
cartwheels?  No,  because  convention  prevented 
you.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  should  have 
done  them  but  I  think  you  should  try  not  to 
talk  nonsense  about  your  own  freedom.  Another 
time,  I  remember,  you  saw  a  very  poor  girl 
standing  in  the  gutter  watching  you  selling 
and  you  told  me  afterwards  that  you  had  wanted 
to  throw  your  arms  round  her  neck.  Did  you 
do  this?  No,  and  yet  it  is  precisely  what  St. 
Francis  would  have  done. 

I   can   think   of  no   people   who   follow  their 
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desires  so  whole-heartedly  and  single-mindedly 
as  saints.  They  sweep  aside  every  obstacle  in 
order  to  attain  their  object:  they  leave  home, 
they  cause  grief  to  many  people  through  cutting 
away  from  family  ties,  they  brush  away  con 
vention  on  one  side  and  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  prudence  on  the  other,  and 
with  the  most  insatiable  single-mindedness — and 
what  probably  seems  to  their  friends  incredible 
selfishness — they  set  out  to  achieve  that  happiness 
that  solitude  with  God  alone  can  give  them. 

And  now  will  you  reconsider  that  phrase  of 
yours  that  contained  the  word  'suppression'? 

And  even  when  their  emotions  and  inclina 
tions  tend  towards  loving  a  human  being  so 
much  that  it  almost  interferes  with  their  love 
of  God,  they  don't  do  anything  so  weak  as  to 
suppress  them.  It  was  bitter  pain  for  St.  Theresa 
to  leave  her  family  but  she  didn't  suppress  her 
love  for  it  on  that  account.  Nor  did  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  try  to  suppress  her  love  for  her 
husband.  Of  this  Ida  Coudenhove  says:  ''Do 
you  really  still  contend  that  holiness  must  make 
for  inhumanity,  destroying  human  warmth  and 
beauty  of  the  heart?  Elizabeth  does  not  seem 
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to  have  known  any  of  that  fear  which  torments 
so  many  to-day,  and  has  for  so  long  tormented 
believing  and  pious  souls — the  fear  that  a  true 
love  of  God  is  not  compatible  with  'real,' 
natural,  burning  love  of  a  human  being.  A 
love  that  knows  the  pain  of  parting,  anguished 
longing,  and  unappeasable  loneliness;  a  love 
that  hungers  for  caresses  and  must  express  itself 
in  caresses  even,  maybe,  with  that  boundless 
measure  of  blissful  joy  which  Elizabeth,  the 
saint,  showed.  Don't  we  often  think  of  that 
as  'sensualism'  in  a  derogatory  sense — as  of  the 
flesh  and  the  world?  If  we  could  only  take  our 
standards  of  perfect  and  imperfect  from  the 
actual  lives  of  the  saints  and  not  from  learned 
abstractions  'drawn  from'  them,  many  would 
be  saved  great  inward  anguish  and  conflict." 

And  you,  who  think  personal  attachments 
and  little  human  details  are  suppressed,  listen 
to  this  extract  from  a  letter  from  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  to  St.  Francis  Xavier:  "I  am  so  anxious 
to  hear  from  you  that  I  should  even  like  to 
know  how  many  fleas  bite  you  at  night." 

Now,  you  know,  don't  you,  that  there  are 
some  people  that  we  love  spontaneously  because 
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they  suit  us  and  we  love  the  way  they  talk  and 
the  expressions  on  their  faces  and  everything 
about  them,  and  there  are  others  to  whom  we 
are  not  naturally  attracted  but  whom  we  love 
through  God.  All  these  people  are  'our  neigh 
bours'  but  it  is  easier  to  treat  the  first  sort  of 
people  as  our  neighbour  than  the  second. 

I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  have 
our  love  for  this  second  sort  of  neighbour  strongly 
developed.  For  the  saints  it  was  almost  identical 
with  their  love  for  God — as  Christ  meant  it  to 
be  when  he  said  that  the  second  great  command 
ment  was  'like  unto'  the  first.  It  is  this  love 
of  our  neighbour  that  ought  to  differentiate 
Christian  love  from  the  love  that  humanitarians 
have  for  their  neighbour.  They  only  have  it 
collectively.  They  love  all  who  are  oppressed, 
but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  if  a 
humanitarian  were  to  meet  a  leper  he  would 
run  away.  St.  Francis  would  kiss  him. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  love  in  this  unreal 
collective  way.  Many  non-workers  nowadays 
say  they  adore  the  working  classes — I  choose 
this  example  because  it  is  a  form  of  collective 
love  that  is  very  current  to-day.  Does  that 
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mean  that  if  one  of  them  were  to  find  himself 
next  to  a  really  poor  man  in  a  bus — a  dirty 
down-and-out — he  would  feel  a  love  for  him 
personally?  I  doubt  it.  Yet  I  feel  that  this 
personal  love  is  very  important  and  should 
differentiate  a  Christian  from  a  socialist. 

At  the  last  supper  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples : 
"Little  children  ...  a  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another." 
And  later  He  said:  "This  is  my  commandment, 
that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you, 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  Ye  are 
my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
of  you." 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  said  that  just  as  we  love 
someone,  before  we  meet  him,  if  we  know  and 
love  his  parents,  so  we  ought  to  have  an  a  priori 
love  for  every  human  being  because  God  is 
their  Father. 

Love  that  does  not  involve  self-sacrifice  is 
very  easy,  and  vague  love  that  doesn't  involve 
personal  contact  is  easy;  also  is  it  easy  to  love 
occasionally,  for  a  moment.  We  must  try  to 
love  for  ever. 
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I  have  talked  about  the  saints  as  though 
they  were  dim  and  distant  and  as  though  they 
were  all  alike.  You  know  this  impression,  if 
I  have  given  it,  is  false,  don't  you?  When  you 
read  the  Gospels  you  will  be  able  to  see  clearly 
what  sanctity  is — how  it  is  just  a  complete  love 
of  God.  Observe  how  St.  Peter's  love  grows 
and  grows  until  it  is  so  complete  that  he  is  a 
saint.  This  is  almost  the  last  story  we  hear 
of  him  while  Christ  was  on  earth:  ''After  these 
things  Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  the  disciples 
at  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and  on  this  wise  showed 
he  himself.  There  were  together  Simon  Peter 
and  Thomas  .  .  .  and  Nathaniel  .  .  .  and 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  two  other  of  his  disciples. 
Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  'I  go  a  fishing.' 
They  say  unto  him,  'We  also  go  with  thee.' 
They  went  forth  and  entered  into  a  ship 
immediately,  and  that  night  they  caught  nothing. 
But  when  the  morning  was  now  come,  Jesus 
stood  on  the  shore:  but  the  disciples  knew  not 
that  it  was  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them: 
'Children,  have  ye  any  meat?'  They  answered 
him  'No.'  And  he  said  unto  them:  'Cast  the 
net  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  ship  and  ye 
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shall  find.'  They  cast  therefore  and  now  they 
were  not  able  to  draw  it  for  the  multitude  of 
fishes.  Therefore  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
saith  unto  Peter,  'It  is  the  Lord.'  Now  when 
Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord,  he 
girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him  (for  he  was  naked) 
and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  And  the 
other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship." 


LETTER   THREE 
DEAR  MARY, 

You  now  ask  me  what  you  can  do  to  love 
God  as  much  as  St.  Peter  loved  Him! 

Nobody  could  be  more  incompetent  than  I 
to  tell  you,  but  I  can  just  suggest  two  or  three 
things  that  occur  to  me. 

The  most  important  thing  to  realise  is  that 
you  have  your  own  temperament  and  your 
own  talents.  These  are  unique;  no  one  in  the 
world  ever  has  had  or  could  ever  possibly  have 
the  same  character  and  potentialities  as  you. 
Therefore  your  way  of  loving  God  will  be 
unique  for  it  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
temperament  God  has  given  you.  If  you  try 
to  suppress  anything  in  yourself  or  impose  any 
thing  on  yourself  that  is  contrary  to  your 
temperament  you  will  at  once  become  unhappy, 
and  nobody  who  is  unhappy  can  really  love 
God  or  anything. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  the  following 
passage  in  a  book:  "The  sun  is  shining  to-day 
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and  it  is  actually  making  me  happy!  The 
sun  and  the  flowers  that  accompany  it  used 
to  mean  so  much  to  me.  I  remember  how 
much  they  used  to  mean;  I  remember  how 
wild-flowers  used  to  make  my  heart  ache  and 
how  small  green  leaves  made  me  want  to  run 
for  ever,  and  phlox  made  me  want  to  put  my 
arms  round  the  world  or  else  get  inside  one 
phlox  flower.  But  recently  I  have  thought 
these  joys  luxuries.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
in  order  to  follow  the  rigours  of  Christ's  teaching 
such  loves  must  be  abandoned,  so  I  tried  to 
abandon  them.  I  decided  that  if  I  was  to  follow 
Christ  I  must  read  all  the  books  that  had  been 
written  about  Him  and  about  the  Church  and, 
whereas  I  had  imagined  my  soul  as  a  mass  of 
lilies-of-the-valley,  I  forced  myself  to  imagine  'it 
as  intellect  and  will.  I  became  very  sad.  My 
effort  to  love  God  more,  which  I  thought  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  contempt  for  created 
things,  was  a  complete  failure.  To-day,  however, 
I  am  reborn  and  the  sun  is  actually  making 
me  happy.  This  is  because  I  have  realised 
that  the  only  thing  that  matters  is  to  love  God 
by  any  means  at  our  disposal,  and  if  loving 
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His  creatures  helps  me  to  love  Him,  then  I 
should  love  them  as  much  as  I  can.  And  the 
strange  thing  is  that  I  now  love  them  in  a 
different  way.  I  am  like  that  saint  who  gently 
tapped  a  daisy  and  said:  'Stop  speaking  so 
loudly  to  me  about  God.'" 

This  was  written  by  a  very  young  girl  and 
is  quoted  in  a  biography  I  have  just  been  read 
ing.  Nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  a  lesson  in 
it  which  is  this:  we  should  not  crush  our  natural 
loves  and  inclinations,  at  the  same  time  we 
should  not  let  them  meander  undirected.  If 
that  girl  had  not  gone  through  her  rigorous 
period,  she  would  never  have  discovered  that 
more  perfect  and  significant  love  of  flowers  that 
she  did  discover.  Dostoevsky  makes  one  of  his 
characters  say:  "Love  all  God's  creation,  the 
whole  and  every  grain  of  sand  in  it.  Love 
every  leaf,  every  ray  of  light.  Love  the  animals, 
love  the  plants,  love  everything.  If  you  love 
everything,  you  will  perceive  the  divine  mystery 
in  things."  For  him  the  whole  point  of  loving 
was  to  perceive  the  divine  mystery  in  things, 
and  unless  that  girl  had  perceived  God  through 
her  love,  her  love  would  have  been  pagan. 
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If  it  had  been  pagan  she  would  have  begun 
to  think  that  the  flowers  were  gods  and  not 
flowers  at  all — like  Shelley  who  said  to  a  sky 
lark  :  "Hail  to  thee  blithe  spirit,  bird  thou  never  wert." 

Yet,  you  see,  because  of  that  temperamental 
love  that  the  girl  had  for  nature,  the  love  of 
God  had  to  come  through  that  in  the  end — 
until  her  love  of  that  came  through  her  love 
of  God. 

This  has  been  a  very  long  way  of  saying: 
Do  that  which  makes  you  love  God  most;  but 
the  love  must  be  conscious  and  ever-increasing. 

I  said  just  now  that  nobody  who  is  unhappy 
can  ever  love  God  or  anything.  Conversely,  if 
striving  to  love  God  is  not  making  you  happy, 
you  are  on  the  wrong  lines.  Remember  that 
joy  is  one  of  the  much-neglected  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Remember  too  that  Jesus  said  at 
the  last  supper:  "These  things  have  I  spoken 
to  you,  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  your 
joy  may  be  filled  .  .  .  and  your  joy  no  man 
shall  take  from  you.  Ask  and  you  shall  receive 
that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

Paul  Glaudel  has  written:  "How  is  it  that 
you  have  not  reflected  on  that  strange  fact  that 
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Christians  alone  are  the  men  who  possess  joy, 
and  to  whom  their  beliefs  never  bring  deception, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  attachment,  an  interest, 
a  wonder  ever  new"? 

You  know  that  St.  Francis  thought  that 
sadness  was  the  worst  sin,  the  one  really  un 
forgivable  sin,  and  that  another  Franciscan 
said:  "A  monk  should  own  nothing  but  his 
harp?" 

So  two  things  emerge:  that  you  must  love 
God  in  the  way  that  your  own  talents  indicate, 
and  that  you  must  be  happy  in  loving  him. 

Some  people  who  know  that  St.  Theresa 
prayed  for  suffering  find  it  difficult  to  see  how 
she  could  have  been  happy;  they  think  that 
suffering  is  the  negation  of  everything  that  is 
life-giving.  But  why  she  prayed  for  suffering 
was  because,  by  suffering,  she  knew  she  would 
love  God  more.  Everyone  has  his  own  way. 

Now  I  know  you  are  worried  because  you 
love  people  so  much  and  fear  that  your  love 
of  people  will  always  cut  across  a  true  love  of 
God.  I  have  already  told  you  something  that 
Ida  Coudenhove  said  on  that  point,  but  I  shall 
tell  you  something  more  that  she  said — again 
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from  that  book  that  you  refused  to  read  because 
you  said  it  sounded  boring,  The  Nature  of 
Sanctity.  "But  we  prefer  to  twist  the  truth 
awry,  to  calumniate  and  abuse  the  love  given 
to  men  and  women  for  each  other,  and  are 
ashamed  of  it  because  it  so  often  makes  God's 
victory  difficult — instead  of  seeing  that  the  evil 
does  not  consist  in  its  strength,  that  may  be  the 
best  thing  about  us  in  God's  eyes,  but  in  the  feeble 
ness  of  our  love  for  God  due  to  very  different 
reasons.  Did  we  love  God,  really  love  Him, 
then  we  should  have  no  need  to  draw  narrow 
boundaries  round  our  love  for  His  creatures, 
we  could  throw  ourselves  bodily  into  the  sea 
and  let  the  tide  sweep  us  away,  praying  for  the 
increase,  not  the  death,  of  our  love." 

That  may  be  the  best  thing  about  us  in  God's  eyes. 

And  remember  that  there  is  never  anything 
to  be  afraid  of  in  loving  God.  And  remember, 
too,  that  Christ  came  that  we  might  have  life, 
and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

And  I  fear  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about 
self-development  towards  loving  God. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  little  about  serving 
Him,  as  serving  follows  loving. 
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Have  you  noticed  that  there  are  sometimes 
things  we  enjoy  that  are  not  essential  parts  of 
ourselves  at  all?  I  mean,  there  are  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  accessories  that  surround  the  core 
of  our  nature.  These  we  should  ignore  entirely 
when  deciding  how  to  serve  God.  Such  an 
accessory  might  be  a  liking  for  being  picturesque, 
for  example,  or  a  liking  for  being  admired — 
in  fact  you  might  think  that  adulation  and 
adulation  alone  brought  out  all  that  was  best 
and  most  intelligent  in  you — a  thousand  things, 
all  of  which  may  seem  very  important  but  are 
really  quite  extraneous  to  our  nature.  Perhaps 
you  don't  know  what  these  accessories  are,  in 
you,  yet,  but  I  imagine  that  you  will  when  you 
begin  serving  Christ  in  the  way  you  want  to. 
I  imagine  they  will  drop  away,  one  by  one, 
like  leaves  off  an  artichoke,  and  eventually  you 
will  just  be  what  it  is  essential  for  you  to  be 
as  a  tool  of  Christ.  That  is  why  you  mustn't 
take  the  accessories  into  consideration  when 
you're  deciding,  for  they  will  drop  away. 

Another  thing  not  to  do  is  to  have  false 
humility.  If  you  know  you  are  good  at  a  thing, 
then  you  must  do  it  with  all  your  heart.  You 
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are  not  playing  at  being  humble,  but  you  are 
fighting  for  Christ's  cause  on  earth  to-day  when 
hardly  anyone  takes  it  seriously.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  your  doing  that  you  have  your  particular 
talent,  and  if  you  disclaim  it,  it  gives  the 
impression  that  you  think  it  is  your  doing. 

Another  thing  not  to  have  is  human  respect. 

Human  respect  means  caring  about  what  the 
world  thinks  of  you.  Christ  told  us  how  little 
we  should  have  regard  for  the  world's  opinion 
when  He  said:  "...  Therefore  when  thou 
doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory 
of  men  .  .  .  but  when  thou  doest  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth.  .  .  .  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou 
shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are,  for  they 
love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may 
be  seen  of  men  .  .  .  but  thou,  when  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet  and  when  thou 
hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  the  Father  which 
is  in  secret.  .  .  .  Moreover,  when  ye  fast, 
be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  sad  countenance; 
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for  they  disfigure  their  faces  that  they  may 
appear  unto  men  to  fast  .  .  .  but  thou,  when 
thou  fasteth,  anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy 
face  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast, 
but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret." 

These  injunctions  have  no  direct  appeal  to 
us,  for  not  for  the  world  would  we  be  seen 
either  praying  or  fasting!  In  fact  so  different 
are  we  from  that  brand  of  hypocrite  that  we  are 
swift  to  disclaim  any  idea  that  we  give  alms. 
But  this  is  only  another  kind  of  human  respect 
— another  kind  of  caring  about  what  the  world 
thinks — for  in  a  culture  that  is  not  based  on 
religion  such  things  might  make  us  an  object 
of  ridicule  to  our  fellow  men. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  human  respect  more 
generally.  What  we  must  realise  is  this:  that 
Christ's  standards  and  the  world's  standards  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Thus  if 
we  intend  to  live  at  all  by  Christ's  standards 
we  will  inevitably  come  into  conflict  with  the 
world's  standards.  And  for  this  we  must  be 
prepared.  For  us,  who  have  vocations  to  be 
Christians  in  the  world  and  not  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  this  clash  in  the  two  standards 
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is  particularly  difficult  to  face.  It  is  comforting 
to  remember  Christ's  words:  "If  the  world  hate 
you,  know  that  it  hath  hated  me  before  you." 
Another  thing  that  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  in  this  regard  is  the  Christian  idea  of 
defeat.  What  seems  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  be  failure  is,  if  done  for  Christ's  sake,  victory. 
The  early  Christians  converted  the  Roman 
Empire  by  martyrdom.  By  human  standards 
martyrdom  is  failure,  but  history  shows  that 
by  Christ's  standards  it  is  victory.  Then  think 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  Himself  and  what 
a  miserable  failure  even  His  disciples  may 
perhaps  have  thought  Him  when  the  crowd 
shouted:  "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come 
down  from  the  cross!"  But  then  think  what 
happened  three  days  later.  There  was  once  a 
priest  in  Mexico  who  was  being  chased  in  order 
that  he  might  be  killed.  When  his  pursuers 
eventually  caught  him  they  were  triumphant, 
but  he  said,  just  as  a  statement  of  simple  fact: 
' 'You  don't  seem  to  realise  that  I've  got  to 
win.  Whatever  you  do  to  me,  whether  you 
torture  me  or  shoot  me,  I've  got  to  win,  I  can't 
help  winning.  Don't  you  see!''  And  the  more 
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Mexican  priests  that  are  shot  crying  Viva  Cristo 
Rey,  the  more  triumphant  is  Christ's  cause  in 
Mexico. 

If  we  know  that  what  we  are  doing  is  right, 
then  we  are  unassailable.  If  we  love  Christ, 
we  are  equally  unassailable.  And  unless  we 
are  unassailable  we  will  not  be  able  to  serve 
Christ  in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  most  difficult  thing  for  us  to  face,  in 
being  indifferent  to  the  world's  opinions,  is  the 
pain  we  may  cause.  We  may  be  forced,  for 
example,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  people 
whom  we  love  but  who  do  not  understand  the 
sort  of  vocation  we  have  got.  In  the  end 
inflicting  pain  may  cause  us  so  much  pain 
that  we  abandon  our  projects  altogether;  we 
force  ourselves  to  believe  that  we  were  selfish 
in  wanting  to  go  against  the  opinions  of  those 
whom  we  love.  But  here  again,  what  is  selfish 
ness  by  the  world's  standards  is  divine  prudence 
by  real  standards. 


LETTER  FOUR 
DEAR  MARY, 

You  say  you  would  find  everything  easier  if 
there  were  a  group — if  you  knew  that  other 
people  were  trying  in  the  way  you  are,  and 
if  you  were  all  praying  for  each  other. 

I  agree  with  this  so  much  that  I  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  such  a  group  is  another  of  those 
necessary  bases  for  our  activity  if  our  activity 
is  to  be  the  best  possible  activity. 

It  is  obvious  that  God  means  us  to  work 
corporatively  or  why  should  He  have  founded 
a  brotherhood — as  members  of  the  Church  were 
called  at  first — at  all?  And  why  should  religious 
communities  have  come  into  being  if  it  were 
not  best  and  easiest  to  work  or  to  pray  in  groups? 
The  Church  itself  is  too  big  a  group  now,  and 
Catholics  vary  so  much  that  two  can  talk 
together  without  even  talking  the  same  language. 
What  you  want  is  a  group  where  the  members  all 
talk  the  same  language  and  have  the  same  objects ; 
in  fact,  where  they  are  all  spiritually  in  tune. 
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I  have  thought  that  there  might  be  an  inter 
national  group  of  that  kind — an  international 
group  consisting  of  those  Catholics  who  interpret 
Catholicism  in  the  same  way  in  the  modern 
world  and  want  to  apply  it  in  the  same  way, 
i.e.  integrally.  Each  member  of  the  group 
would  have  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  where  he  or  she  was 
most  needed  in  the  cause  of  Christ;  but  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  are  all  most  needed  in  our 
own  country,  we  would  all  probably  stay  where 
we  were.  It  would  be  like  a  religious  order, 
all  of  which  are  international,  but  it  would  be 
an  order  of  people  in  the  world,  doing  all  the 
things  that  living  in  the  world  involves — work 
ing,  playing,  marrying,  desiring,  losing,  fighting, 
writing,  erring,  repenting,  organising,  selling 
papers — yet  all  having  a  common  object  and 
all  being  supported  by  the  prayers  of  the  others. 

But  this  is  too  ambitious  and  it  is  essential 
to  concentrate  on  England  first. 

I  think  any  group  should  start  out  with  the 
following  principles — besides  the  ones  that  I 
have  suggested  in  my  previous  letters: 
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1.  That    "this    is    the    will    of    God — your 
sanctification." 

2.  That   the   salvation   of  one   soul   is    more 
important    than    the    bodily    health    of   a 
hundred  thousand  people. 

3.  That  the  weapons  of  the  Christian  spiritual 
revival   are   the  weapons   of  spirituality. 

4.  "That  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffereth 
violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it  away." 

Of  course  I  take  single-mindedness  for  granted. 

(About  single-mindedness  I  should  like  to  say 
one  thing  in  parenthesis.  Don't  you  sometimes 
find  that  because  we  are  so  tragically  imperfect 
we  think  things  and  feel  things  that  we  hate 
ourselves  for  thinking  and  feeling  and  yet  we 
can't  help  it?  In  other  words  we  are  not  utterly 
single-minded  and  the  odd  bits  of  our  minds 
that  are  not  centred  on  the  one  thing  fly  off 
and  think  things  that  afterwards  torment  us. 
One  of  the  results  of  not  being  single-minded, 
for  example,  is  perhaps  having  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  if  someone  is  doing  more  than  we  are 
ourselves.  But  if  we  really  cared  only  for  Christ's 
cause  and  not  at  all  for  ourselves  working  for 
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it,  then  we  should  not  have  this  feeling.  The 
more  someone  else  is  doing  the  more  delighted 
we  should  be;  whereas  we  often  have  a  feeling 
of  slight  irritation,  either  that  we  are  not  doing 
it  ourselves  or  that  it  is  not  being  done  through 
some  organisation  we  particularly  cherish.) 

The  members  of  such  a  group  would,  of 
necessity,  be  detached  from  material  things. 
Aldous  Huxley  has  said  that  it  is  only  possible 
for  the  rich  to  be  detached  from  material  things 
and  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  Christ,  who 
came  from  a  poor  family,  should  have  talked 
about  being  lilies  of  the  field  as  though  He 
were  a  millionaire.  This  whole  sentiment  is 
very  un-Christian  because  it  is  so  money- 
conscious.  Christ  preached  detachment  and 
He  did  not  preach  it  only  for  one  section  of 
society.  However,  it  is  obviously  easier  for  some 
people  to  be  detached  than  others,  and  the 
tragedy  is  that  those  for  whom  it  should  be 
easiest  are  often  the  least  detached. 

Christ's  teachings  are  eternal  and  do  not  vary 
with  the  booms  and  slumps  of  the  industrial 
system. 

Again,   the   members   of  such   a   group,  just 
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by  being  members  of  such  a  group,  would  be 
a  living  protest  against  the  materialist  society 
in  which  we  live — where  the  values  are  money- 
values,  where  successful  means  rich,  and  where 
the  whole  structure  depends  on  each  man  want 
ing  to  acquire  more  and  more  goods. 

They  will  also  stand  as  a  living  protest  against 
the  escapism  of  the  age,  because  each  member 
will  necessarily  value  things  as  Christ  meant 
them  to  be  valued,  and  love  things,  and  face 
them  squarely,  realising  'all  is  thine;  thou, 
however,  art  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.'  For 
a  terrible  evil  of  the  day  is  the  mania  to  escape 
realities.  This  is  done  in  various  ways:  some 
people  commit  suicide,  others  have  to  be  always 
amused,  others  have  to  be  always  drunk,  others 
have  to  be  substituting  false  values  for  true 
ones — thinking  that  to  be  happy  you  have  to 
be  beautiful,  or  something  like  that. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  isn't  it,  that  non- 
believers  think  that  a  belief  in  a  future  life 
makes  one  love  this  one  less  and  care  about 
it  less?  Really  it  is  the  opposite  that  is  true. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  believe  that  God 
made  the  world  and  loves  it,  and  because  we 
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believe  that  on  our  attitude  to  this  world 
depends  our  happiness  for  eternity,  that  the 
world  and  everyone  in  it  has  an  infinitely 
greater  value  to  us  than  it  could  possibly  have 
to  anyone  else.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this 
that  we  could  never  want  to  escape  from  it 
and  the  truths  it  discloses,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  that  God's  providence  is  somehow  working 
in  it. 

Thus  this  group  of  ours  will  '  stand  for '  some 
thing  vital  and  will  be,  if  we  are  great  enough 
to  make  it  so,  the  Christian  revolution.  But 
will  it  have  any  immediate  objects? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  affair  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  group — and  also 
what  form  the  immediate  object  will  take. 
Some,  for  example,  may  want  to  work  for 
peace,  others  for  social  justice,  others  for  the 
sailors  at  sea — there  are  a  thousand  things. 

But  I  know  your  immediate  object  will  be 
social  justice.  Thus  you  will  be  working  for  it 
in  two  ways,  directly  and  indirectly.  You  will 
be  working  for  it  indirectly — to  put  it  at  its 
lowest — by  being  a  member  of  the  group  and 
by  being  detached  from  the  acquisition  of  more 
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and  more  things  that  the  success  of  the  capitalist 
system  depends  on.  And  you  will,  perhaps, 
work  for  it  directly  in  whatever  of  the  various 
ways  you  choose.  So  we  have  got  back  to 
where  we  started  from,  and  yet  I  have  more 
to  say. 

I  think  working  for  social  justice  is  one  of  the 
most  important  immediate  objects;  more  impor 
tant  than  working  for  peace  for  three  negative 
reasons  and  two  positive  reasons.  The  negative 
ones  are  these:  that  until  there  is  justice  there 
will  not  be  peace  because  men  have  a  right 
to  fight  for  justice;  that  until  there  is  justice 
there  will  not  be  peace  because  while  men  are 
really  unhappy  living  they  are  not  going  to 
mind  dying;  that  while  the  vast  middle  classes 
live  life  on  such  an  ignoble  scale,  where  working- 
to-live  becomes  living-to-work,  war  will  always 
have  a  glamour.  The  positive  reasons  are 
these:  that  out  of  the  four  sins  that  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  two  are  social  sins — 
defrauding  labourers  of  their  wages  and  oppres 
sion  of  the  poor;  that  killing  souls  is  worse 
than  killing  bodies  and  the  present  system  in 
England  is  soul-killing. 
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It  could  easily  be  argued,  for  example,  in 
this  respect,  that  one  day  in  a  big  commercial 
city — where  workers  are  being  underpaid,  where 
people  are  speculating  entirely  in  terms  of  doing 
another  man  down,  where  the  spirit  of  competi 
tion  is  the  only  spirit  that  is  known,  where 
'birth-control'  flats  are  being  built — does  more 
harm  to  souls  than  the  whole  of  the  Abyssinian 
War — and  this  even  if,  as  some  anti-Fascists  say, 
every  Italian  was  a  murderer.  One  is  more 
inclined  to  denominate  'murderer'  the  man 
who  conceived  of  back- to-back  houses. 

Some  people  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  a 
striving  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the 
workers  with  the  Christian  idea  of  resignation. 
I  know  the  J.O.C.,1  for  example,  is  being 
criticised  on  these  grounds.  I  fail  to  see  this 
supposed  contradiction.  Personal  resignation  to 
a  particular  fate,  if  such  resignation  is  offered 
up  to  God,  is  one  thing.  But  there  are  various 
commandments  and  beatitudes  that  cannot  be 
overlooked.  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  justice."  Just  think  of  the  significance 

1  Jennesse  OuvrUre  Chris tienne — The  Catholic  Working  Youth 
movement  which  originated  in  Belgium. 
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of  those  words  'hunger'  and  'thirst.'  And  then 
there  are  those  two  sins  that  cry  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  which  I  quoted  above.  Moreover, 
the  present  Pope  has  recapitulated  what  was 
said  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  to  try  and  drive  home  to  his 
unreceptive  flock  that  something  must  be  done. 
And  if  the  Pope  does  not  see  the  contradiction, 
I  fail  to  understand  why  anyone  else  should. 
And  now  I  think  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  our  attitude  to  social  justice 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Left  political  parties 
in  England  with  which  we,  if  we  are  politically 
minded,  may  want  to  work.  Why  I,  for  example, 
apart  from  my  love  of  justice  as  such,  want  the 
maximum  possible  number  of  people  to  be 
liberated  from  the  prosaic  cares  of  where  to 
morrow's  lunch  is  coming  from,  liberated  from 
having  to  dread  the  advent  of  another  child, 
liberated  from  the  horror  of  ugly  and  dingy 
surroundings,  is  so  that  they  shall  have  freedom 
of  mind  and  body  to  survey  God's  world  and 
find  it  good  and  so  that  they  shall  have  freedom 
in  their  leisure  hours  to  pursue  those  talents 
of  which  I  have  written  to  you  before  and  which 
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during  working  hours  have  to  be  subordinated 
to  utterly  unvocational  occupations.  In  fact  I 
want  this  liberation  to  occur  precisely  because 
I  want  English  civilisation  to  be  less  materialistic. 
The  Left  political  parties  want  it  to  occur  so 
that  everyone  may  become  rather  more  material 
istic  for  they  accompany  their  social  activities 
with  much  that  denies  natural  life  and  still  more 
that  denies  supernatural  life. 

The  J.O.C.  does  a  very  heroic  thing.  Know 
ing  that  thousands  of  workers  have  got  to  be 
sacrificed  daily  on  'labour's  battlefield' — for 
until  the  reign  of  justice  comes  that  has  to  be 
the  case — they  accompany  their  untiring  efforts 
for  the  workers  of  to-morrow  with  an  offering- 
up  to  God  of  what  would  otherwise  be  their 
wasted  lives.  On  Good  Friday  of  this  year,  at 
three  o'clock,  the  symbolic  hour  of  Our  Lord's 
crucifixion,  all  the  Jocist  factory  workers  of 
Belgium  stopped  their  machines  and  offered  up 
their  lives  to  God.  This  reveals  the  perfect 
Christian  attitude.  Moreover,  they  offer  up 
their  lives  in  retribution  to  God  for  the  sins 
of  those  who  are  inflicting  such  an  existence 
on  them. 
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But  to  return  to  the  group.  Whatever  sub 
divisions  according  to  avocation  there  might  be 
among  its  members,  there  would  be  a  constant 
mutual  charity  and  a  recollection  of  St.  Paul's 
words:  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there 
is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female.  For  ye  are  all  one  in  Jesus  Christ." 

And  now,  to  get  back  to  where  we  started 
from,  I  think  that  the  background  I  have  hinted 
at  may  show  you  what  I  mean  by  the  relation 
ship  between  activity  and  devotion. 
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